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When the Boys Come Home 


E SHOULD DO WELL to remember that when the 
W ‘boys’? come home they will judge the church not 

by the pronouncements of the World Council of 
Churches, episcopal utterances, or resolutions passed by 
(their highest courts). Those of them who are ready to give 
the church a chance will visit the church attended by their 
families or their girls, and will judge the church by what they 
find there. Is the minister a man? Is the worship vital and 
relevant to life? Does the sermon spring from the preacher’s 
own experience, and is there a sense of urgency and passion 
about it? Is the church a friendly church? Do its officers 
give the impression of willingness to adopt new methods to 
serve a new age? On the answer to such questions as these 
the future attitude of many a serving man and woman—and 
the future of many a church—will depend.—Albert Peel, in 
THE CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Oklahoma Pastor Asks Questions About “Less Than Best’ Hymnals 





Questions About Hymn Books 
Sirs: 

Amen! to Dr. Foreman’s interpretation 
of the “vacant church,” (Sept. 10) as well 
as for his recent series on Bible read- 
ing, hymn singing, etc. The power in his 
column increases by the week. Also for 
your editorial on “The Southerner” (Sept. 
10). 

But those things speak for themselves. 
My real reason for writing is to raise a 
row with the Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication, which in many ways is doing 
a good job. The committee may not be 
aware of it, but more than I have noticed 
with growing concern the signs of lucre 
itch spreading through its methods; it is 
a subtle disease. 

An example: the committee’s attitude 
toward the publication and sale of hymn 
books. The small churches and church 
schools have little money; but a cheap 
(that’s right) hymnal is placed before 
them, in which, quote: “with a happy 
balance ‘things new and old’ are blended” 
to make “an ideal (!) book for use in the 
church, in the Sunday school; in evan- 
gelistic services, young people’s meetings, 
and in the home.” The smugness of mod- 
ern radio salesmen of snuffs and soaps 
and stuffs! But what is the product in 
relation to the best? (Editorial, page 8.) 

Yea, they want them, because they are 
used to them; a drunkard also wants his 
drink because he is used to it! So does 
a pig like his mudhole. But what is the 
purpose of a hymn book? What is the 
purpose (and teaching!) of the church? 
Yes, the committee has dough sunk in 
the plates, etc.; but if the dough is soured, 
is it fit to be fed to the King? 

Why not be Christian in spirit in the 
business part of the church as well as in 
teaching? . . . Why not leave those much- 
less-than-the-best hymnals to the peru- 
sal of the hymnologist? Why not feed 
the children wholesome food, instead of 
stuffing them and letting them _ stuff 
themselves with any conglomeration which 
they, because of no guidance, may choose, 
or which may be cheaper for the moment. 
The Hymnal For Christian Worship 
(which is our, best hymnal to date) could 
be sold at a lower price because of a 
larger distribution, were these others 
laid back in the dust, and the smaller 
churches feast on the same quality of food 
as those more fortunate materially. . 
Madill, Okla. R. B. SPIVEY. 


Wants Editorial Distributed 
Sirs: 

The editorial in your columns for Oc- 
tober 8 (“An Examination of the Reasons 
for Voting on Reunion Now” is so fine 
that I am anxious that every minister, 
elder and member of our church (the 
Presbyterian, US) will read and reread. 
It reveals what is going on in a rather 
subtle way throughout the church, it 
seems to me. 

Is it possible for the management of 
THE OUTLOOK to put it in pamphlet form 
and send it to every minister and elder 
in our church with the request that they 
at least read it and give it consideration? 

Of course our two great churches (the 
USA and US) are going to unite. It is 
Christian; it’s what our Lord wants, if I 
am any judge of what the 17th chapter of 
John’s Gospel means. But certainly let’s 
not force it while so many of our lead- 
ing men are in the chaplaincy—men who 
have gotten a vision of what united ef- 
fort means to the Kingdom of God as 
well as to victory on the field of battle. 


R. MURPHY WILLIAMS. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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High-Water Mark 
Sirs: 

Along with my check for the renewal of 
my subscription go my good wishes and 
appreciation. [I thought that you reached 
the high-water mark in your issue of Oc- 
tober 1. Ben Rose’s interview with Nei- 
moller is by all odds the best interview 
with him that I have seen. The article 
on “The Fatal Lure of Liturgy” by the 
Rev. Russell C. Stroup is especially fine. 
Dr, Foreman’s article on “How to Listen 
to a Sermon” is unusually good. Dr. E. 
T. Thompson’s expositions of the Sunday 
school lessons are always tops. It seems 
to me that THE OUTLOOK is proving bet- 
ter as it grows older. Pliny the Younger 
in writing about a friend of seventy-eight 
said: “I see no sign of advancing age 
except wisdom.” 

WALTER L. LINGLE. 
Davidson, N. C. 


An Unmet Responsibility 
Sirs: 

The General Assembly of 1941 author- 
ized the Committee on Social and Moral 
Welfare “to act as a Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., in connection 
with the rights and needs of Conscientious 
Objectors.” No instructions were given 
the committee and no funds were pro- 
vided to carry out the task assigned. Later 
Assemblies appropriated small sums to 
provide a spiritual ministry to our mem- 
bers in Civilian Public Service Camps. 

Our church has never had more than 
three conscientious objectors registered at 
the same time in these camps. Since the 
living expenses of men in C. P. S. is not 
provided by the government, it must be 
provided by friends or organizations out- 
side the camps. The total unmet respon- 
sibility of our church for the care of our 
Cc. P. S. members, on July 19, 1945, 
amounted to $641.31. This amount had 
been provided by the American Friends 
Service Committee. From time to time, 
during the war, reports were sent to us as 
information and not as statements of an 
unpaid account, showing the amount ex- 
pended for our men by the historic peace 
churches. 

The war is now over but there are 
still three Southern Presbyterians in C. 
P. S. Perhaps there are those among our 
membership who would like to contribute 
toward the payment of the “unmet re- 
sponsibility.” Checks for this purpose 
should be sent to the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors, 941 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 1, 
D. C., and should be made payable to that 
board. The board has agreed to keep the 
writer informed of amounts received. 

This brief article and appeal is made 
by order of the Committee on Social and 
Moral Welfare, who directed also that it 
be stated in the article that while no 
member of the committee holds to the 
pacifist position, we believe most sincerely 
in freedom of conscience, and have sym- 
pathy for those whose consciences forbid 
their taking part in war. 

STUART R. OGLESBY, 


Chairman, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Practical Witness Demanded 
Sirs: 

THE OUTLOOK has arrived and I have 
read it refreshingly and stimulatingly 
from cover to cover. It is a fine, helpful 
paper, and one which will assist us who 
are so far removed from our good church. 
I know more of what it is doing and I 


feel more of its grappling with the stren- 
uous problems that face the Christian 
Church today. . . . We must witness prac- 
tically and dynamically in this reconver- 
sion period ere we lose our hard-won vic- 
tory through force of arms... . 
FRED R. STAIR, 
Chaplefn (Capt.) 

Marseille, France. 


No Wooden Presbyterians? 


Sirs: 

I have received THE OUTLOOK for the 
past six months, . I am very glad to 
have had the opportunity to read the 
paper with your direct, upstanding pre- 
sentation of church affairs. It seems too 
bad some satisfactory plan has not been 
agreed upon to reach church agreement 


in the smaller towns specially. Marshall, 
a town of 8,200 inhabitants, has USA., 
U.S., and CP. churches or popularly 


known as Brick, Stone and Stucco Pres- 
byterian churches with about 200 mem- 
bers each. ... 

JOHN A. JONES. 


Marshall, Missouri. 


Teacher’s Gratitude 
Sirs: 

May I take this opportunity of telling 
you how very much THE OUTLOOK has 
meant to me and my family this past 
year? 

For a year I have attempted to teach 
a class of young adults—my very first 
experience in teaching Sunday school— 
and I must give credit to Dr. Thompson's 
lesson for whatever success I have had 
in the work. If no one else has benefitted 
by my efforts I have been more than am- 
ply rewarded by what I have learned for 
myself. I could not possibly have carried 
on without the inspiration I have gotten 
from his lessons. 


MRS. J. M. McNAIR. 
Sanford, N. C. 


Specifies Status Quo 
Sirs: 

I am not possessed of the erudition of 
Brother Stroup, but I also lack ability to 
execute the gymnastics of logic which he 
uses, as I see it, when he takes a crack 
at my “classic epitaph” (Letters, Sept. 17). 
I applied the “classic epitaph” (“Why 
change the status quo?’) to a specific sit- 
uation, and he seems to reason all and 
sundry who and which do not wish to 
change the status quo are “living organ- 
isms which refuse to grow, and conse- 
auently die.” I did not say that no 
status quo ought to be changed, and that 
everything was getting along all right. 

. . I made the statement with reference 
to the proposition to unite with the North- 
ern Church. . 2 


THOS. R. MILLER. 
Florence, S. C. 


Catechism Teaching 
Sirs: 

Has the teaching of the Shorter Cate- 
chism been discontinued in our Sunday 
schools and if so why? 


HARRIET J. CLARKSON. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Wouldn’t Wait Till Sunday 
Sirs: 

‘ . I look forward to my copy of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK every week 
and wouldn’t think of waiting till Sun- 
day to read it.... 


MRS. J. S. JOHNSON. 
Rex, N. C. 


June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond. Va., under 
nm of the So uth, Inc., Room 303, 13 North Fifth Street. 


10c a copy, $3 a year. Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Synod of Tennessee 
Urges Orphans’ Home 


To Remove Teacher 


Declines to Rescind 1944 
Labor Relations Recommendations 


Adopting the report of a special com- 
mittee appointed the year before, the 
Synod of Tennessee suggested that the 
Monroe Harding Children’s. Home in 
Nashville, an institution controlled by 
the synod, renew its inquiry into the 
wisdom and propriety of continuing the 
services of the home’s present Bible 
teacher, who is alleged to hold Dis- 
pensational views. Declaring that Dis- 
pensationalism is utterly contrary to the 
teachings of the Presbyterian Church, 
Felix Gear, of Memphis, said it has many 
features in common with the teachings 
of Mormonism, Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Brisk discussion of the relationship 
of the church and labor accompanied 
the report of the special committee ap- 
pointed by the 1944 synod in response 
to overtures from a number of churches 
asking that the 1943 Social and Moral 
Welfare report be rescinded. The 1943 
report had endorsed the right of labor 
to organize and to bargain collectively. 
The committee appointed to study the 
matter declared that it would be unwise 
and impractical to rescind the action 
of a previous synod, and that the 1943 
report was not out of harmony with the 
deliverances of the General Assembly. In 
defense of the report R. L. Jetton, of 
Covington, asked, “If the church does 
not have a word of guidance in such 
great conflicts, where are those involved 
to look for enlightenment?’ Synod 
voted to table the report and did not 
rescind the action of the 1943 synod. 

‘John Millard, of Evergreen church, 
Memphis, was elected moderator of 
synod, 


Progress Before Traditions 


Assembly’s Moderator Thomas K. 
Young told the synod that traditional- 
ism is dangerous in religion and warned 
the church not to permit traditions to 
stand in the way of progress. Dan T. 
Caldwell, of the Defense Service Coun- 
cil, urged that returning veterans be 
treated, not as neurotics, but with com- 
mon sense. The ministry of the De- 
fense Service Council must be con- 
tinued, he said, as long as the nation 
has a large army and navy. 

Leslie H. Patterson, director of the 
Home Mission Emergency Fund Cam- 
paign, predicted that the Presbyterian 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








Geneva (RNS, By Wireless)—Ap- 
pointment of Bishop Theophil Wurm 
and Dr. Martin Niemoller as leaders 
of the Evangelical Church of Germany 
is a “hopeful sign’’ for the cooperation 
of the German churches with the rest 
of the world, it was said here by W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of 
the World Council of Churches. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft told a retreat of 
Army chaplains representing the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches that 
Bishop Wurm and Dr. Niemoller were 
among the anti-Nazi elements in the 
German Church with which the World 
Council ‘‘can confidently work.” 

* € “ 

Boston, Mass. (RNS)—Clergymen of 
the New England Conference of the 
Methodist Church are again being given 
the opportunity to visit Palestine 
through a fund established in 1934 
under the will of the late Charles H. 
Stowell, of Lowell, Mass. To be eligible 
for the trip, a minister must be be- 
tween 35 and 55 years of age, a mem- 
ber of the New England Conference for 
at least three years immediately pre- 
ceding the trip, in active pastoral work 
during that time on a regular charge, 
and in good health. No minister who 
has visited Palestine is eligible. Four 
ministers were beneficiaries of the fund 
before the war. It is hoped that the 
trips may be resumed next summer. 

” * a 

Philadelphia (RNS)—The Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church has a com- 
municant membership of 689,780 and 
an unconfirmed membership of 173,094, 
or a constituency of 862,874, as of last 
December 31, according to the annual 
statistical report of W. Sherman Kersch- 
ner. Sunday school enrollment dropped 
to 414,382, a loss of 34,139, but average 
school attendance reached 248,102, a 
gain of 27,593. The denomination has 
2,468 ministers. As of September 30 
last, 106 had been commissioned as 
chaplains in the armed forces. There 
are 2,062 charges and 2,824 congre- 
gations. 





Church, US, will have more than a mil- 
lion members by 1952 if present obli- 
gations in the emergency campaign and 
in the evangelistic and chapel programs 
are met. He sounded a warning that if 
the church does not reach the masses 
of unchurched people for Christ sinister 
forces moving across the world will. 

JOHN H. LEITH. 

Nashville. 


Protest in Oklahoma 
Draws Attention to 


Church Union Need 


Petition for USA Transfer of Three 
Congregations Draws US Statement 


Some of the difficulties encountered in 
areas where Presbyterians, US and USA, 
dverlap in their activities, thereby 
stressing the problems which inhere in 
a divided church, drew the focal atten- 
tion when one of the border synods held 
its fall meeting. 

Declaring that three churches of the 
Presbyterian, US, Synod of Oklahoma, 
have been transferred in recent years to 
the USA synod, the US synod at its re- 
cent meeting adopted a protest ad- 
dressed to the USA synod. M. E. Mel- 
vin presented the paper. Churches in- 
volved are those at Cordell, Altus and 
Seminole, 

“While it is true that the transfer 
was requested by the respective con- 
gregations,” the protests reads, “yet it 
is also true that in each case the church 
had been supplied for a time prior to 
the request by a minister of the USA 
church. 

“We would point out that in other 
cases such a process could be followed 
if permitted, to the hurt of the US 
synod and to the breakdown of cordial 
relations existing between these two 
Presbyterian groups. 

“Therefore, the Synod of the Presby- 
terian Church, US, earnestly protests 
against any such action intentional or 
unintentional on the part of any minis- 
ter of the USA synod whereby any con- 
gregation of the US synod will be dis- 
turbed in its relationship or abetted in 
any way in seeking such change.” 

(According to the records, Presby- 
terians, USA, have 140 church and 30,- 
414 members in Oklahoma, while Pres- 
byterians, US, have 46. churches and 
4,180 members. Individual Presby- 
terians in most Oklahoma communities 
would have a 7-1 chance of being USA 
Presbyterians. No statement appears 
in the protest showing how many mem- 
bers of the three churches had been 
former members of the USA church 
or how many were one-time US Pres- 
byterians.) 


Request Bible Teaching 


Synod adopted an overture presented 
by Roy R. Craig addressed to the State 
Board of Education urging the ap- 
proval of the teaching of the Bible in 
the schools of the state under a plan 
that would be: “purely elective; free 
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from narrow, sectarian interpretation; 
adhering to high educational standards; 
and conducted without the use of public 
money or public property.” 

In adopting the report of its Com- 
mittee on Social and Moral Welfare the 
synod urged that ‘“‘churches speak out 
officially, wherever the necessity arises, 
against entrenched evils and immoral 
practices.”” In the committee’s report 
given by H. E. Bradshaw it was de- 
clared: ‘“‘The church must make Chris- 
tianity so dynamic that it will build a 
new world order with as much startling 
realism as the atomic bomb wrecked 
havoc in unprecedented fury. We must 
bring to bear upon the new international 
order the saving priciple of the Chris- 
tian religion. The church must in- 
fluence for righteousness the plans and 
philanthropists. Marxism, whether it be 
Communism or Nazism, must not out- 
think nor outlive Paulinism in its in- 
terest in humanity.” 

Oscar A. Gardner, pastor at Hatfield, 
Ark., and stated clerk of Indian Presby- 
tery, was the synod’s moderator. The 
Durant church was host to the meeting. 


South Carolina Defers Employing 
Synod Secretary; Dancing Talked 


Under the leadership of Dr. W. R. 
Barron, Columbia physician and neurolo- 
gist, the Synod of South Carolina moved 
hurriedly through a stream-lined meet- 
ing which was marked by little discus- 
sion and by the adoption of hurriedly 
read reports with no dissenting votes. 
Dr. Barron’s ability as the presiding 
officer proved again the value of honor- 
ing ruling elders, not only because of 
the fact that the parity of the eldership 
is so seldom practiced, but also because 
of the spirit and dispatch with which 
he led the synod. 

Liveliest discussion came when a pro- 
posal was made that the synod employ 
an executive secretary. A warning in 
the name of the founding fathers 
against the centralization of power and 
authority was sounded, and the whole 
matter was held over for another year 
to be studied more thoroughly by a pro- 
motion committee of about ten mem- 
bers, 


Questions Dancing in Church 
Buildings 


The only discordant note in the en- 
tire meeting of the synod, which met 
at the First church, Columbia, was a 
communication from one of the synod’s 
ministers brought as a protest against 
dancing being permitted and sponsored 
by the host church in a program which 
has been carried on for the large num- 
ber of soldiers stationed at Fort Jack- 
son, thousands of whom have used the 
facilities of this historic old church. 
After lengthy discussion of dancing and 
recreation in general, it was voted that 
an ad interim committee study the whole 
question of the types of recreation per- 
mitted in the church buildings of the 
churches of the synod. 

After a motion by John M. Wells, 
the Commitee on Social and Moral Wel- 
fare was ordered to devote itself to a 
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particular study of the liquor situation 
in the state. 

Highlight of the meeting was the ser- 
mon by the retiring moderator, Frank 
Estes, as he sounded the call for minis- 
ters to go where people are to bring 
to needy mankind the power that comes 
only from the Christ. This theme was 
repeated several times in addresses be- 
fore the synod in regard to extension 
Sunday schools, teaching Bible in the 
public schools, the foreign mission chal- 
lenge in Brazil, and the appeal of the 
home mission emergency campaign. 

Unfortunately, this note of challenge 
was not always displayed when reports 
were being given. An apathetic spirit 
was all too apparent, with frequently 
less than a hundred commissioners in 
the meeting. In several reports it was 
pointed out that the Synod of South 
Carolina, which ranks high in con- 
servatism and tradition, ranks at the 
same time low in per capita gifts for the 
causes of the church and in the spiritual 
birth-rate of souls won for Christ. This 
was a cause for sober thinking and de- 
termined action. 

JAMFS APPLEBY. 

Anderson. 


Federal Council Worship Group 
Discusses Recent ‘Liturgy’ Article 


Meeting for the first time in the 
South, the Commission on Worship of 
the Federal Council of Churches re- 
cently joined with ministers and other 
leaders from Virginia and nearby states 
in a one-day session at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Richmond. Members 
and guests heard Boynton Merrill, com- 
mission chairman; Deane Edwards, 
secretary; Margaret Applegarth, chair- 
man of the world day of prayer; Dean 
Robert A. McCutchan, of Claremont, 
Calif.; S. Arthur Devan, of Washington, 
and others. 

Most of the day was spent in planning 
helps in individual, public and home 
periods of worship through published 
pamphlets. The possibility of recording 
devotional services for the blind was 
discussed and acted upon favorably. A 
report on seminars on worship which 
have been held in various parts of the 
country indicated that this method has 
been found of great value and further 
plans to continue this work in the fu- 
ture were made. The entire group 
joined in a communion service at the 
close of the afternoon’s work. 

One part of the meeting turned to a 
discussion of the article recently pub- 
lished (Oct. 1) in THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN OUTLOOK on “The Fatal Lure 
of Liturgy.” In a group made up of 
churchmen from the liturgical extremes 
from Quakers on one side, to Lutherans 
and Episcopalians on the other, many 
diverse points of view are represented. 
The fundamental thesis of the article 
by Russell C. Stroup was widely 
praised, but at some points sharp diver- 
gence of opinion was voiced. E. M. 
Conover, director of the international 
bureau of church architecture took 
strong exception to the article as not 
representing Southern Presbyterian at- 
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titudes, stating that his mail indicates 
a great demand from leaders in this 
church for more formal and ritualistic 
worship. There is, he said, “‘a rising 
eagerness—a hunger—to improve wor. 
ship.” He protested the assertion that 
aesthetic feeling is emptiness and does 
not have reality, and he decried any 
allegation that to other people ritualis. 
tic forms have no meaning. They may 
be the very bread of life to them, he 
said. 

Francis Scott Brenner, minister of 
the Evangelical and Reformed denoni- 
nation of Reading, Penna., expressed 
his agreement with the stress of the 
“Liturgy” article on certain excesses 
which may be observed, but, he de- 
clared, the author was in error on the 
grounds of Reformed theology. The 
altar and the Lord’s Table, he declared, 
are always the same. Referring to the 
emphasis of John Calvin, he _ said, 
‘When one disparages the altar in the 
churcl?? he does not have his sacramental 
theology straight.”’ 

Richard L. Shipler, of Baltimore, 
urged the need for the development of 
greater sympathy with those who wor- 
ship in other ways. ‘‘We must have a 
larger Catholicity of spirit for those 
whose lives are fed on different kinds of 


worship and I’m not sure that 
hunting for a certain type of architec- 
ture is worth a squabble in the 
church.” 


Second Year of Church Membership 
Is Shown to Be Most Crucial 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Church 
attendance drops most sharply during 
the second and third years of church 
membership, according to a ‘‘migration 
study” undertaken here by the Depart- 
ment of Research and Planning of the 
Washington Federation of Churches. 

The survey reveals that persons who 
move from one city to another and who 
transfer their church membership to 
their new location attend services with 
greater regularity than those persons 
who continue to maintain ties with their 
home church. 

Among those who transfer their mem- 
bership to a local neighborhood church, 
75 per cent attend church regularly dur- 
ing the first year, the department dis- 
closes. From the first to the third year 
the percentage drops to 37, and from 
the third to the tenth year it rises to 
51 per cent. 

Among people who move to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and leave their church 
membership back home, only 36.2 per 
cent attend church regularly during the 
first year. From the first to the third 
year the percentage of regular attend- 
ance drops to 18.6 percent. If they live 
in the District for three years without 
transferring their membership, only 10 
per cent attend services regularly. 

“This study shows that greater at- 
tention should be given in the second 
and third years of membership in the 
church,”’ the federation commented, “‘in 
order to keep the frequency of attend- 
ance from dropping one-half during 
those years.” 
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ERTALNLY AT NO TIME in the history of the church 
i has it been faced with a greater challenge, or pre- 
sented with a greater opportunity, to carry out the 
Master’s commission, ‘“‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel.’”” What banner shall it march under, for march 
forward it must or dismally fail its mission. 

Its battle for missions has been fought in probably every 
land, even with sacrifice of life. Certainly now under the 
freedom gained by the victory of the United Nations the 
church can witness everywhere with the almost certain 
safety of the lives of its missionaries. Two of the nations 
that will need its gospel probably more than any others 
are, of course, Germany and Japan. In these nations was 
porn a hate and cruelty that evidenced itself in atrocities 
unprecedented perhaps on such a scale in the history of 
the world. In the face of this knowledge, the church, ex- 
pressing itself through its followers, is asked to carry its 
gospel to these people in a spirit of love, not to march 





*Judge of the Circuit Court of the 13th Judicial Circuit 
and a contributing editor of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK. His home is in Mobile, Ala. 
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The Banner of Hate 


By DAVID H. EDINGTON* 


under a banner of hate. Thousands of its members have 
reason to remember the sacrifice they were called on to 
make of their sons, brothers or other loved ones. These 
must know it was a cruel philosophy that brought the peo- 
ple of these nations to such a pass, and that for the pro- 
gress of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ this philosophy and 
“view of life must be replaced by another, and better; that 
one is the love of, and faith in, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Therefore, we cannot hate; we must press with zeal the 
opportunity to inocculate these peoples with the serum of 
the faith that is ours, for this surely is the way to destroy 
the germ of the evil that has afflicted them. This does 
not mean that the ‘war criminal must not be punished 
when found guilty. The people of Germany and Japan 
are likewise responsible for their sins, but we are not 
thereby relieved of the responsibility to release to them, 
as to all the world, the Gospel of Salvation, which, when 
one has, destroys in him the germ of hate. 

The church must therefore march forward as never be- 
fore, and under the banner of Christian love, not hate, 
else we who constitute the church will poorly represent the 
gospel of the Christ. 


“The Kingdom of God or World Revolution” 


(PART II) 
By JAMES E, BEAR* 


Ill. A Realistic View of the Kingdom 


N CONTRAST to the optimistic view that the Kingdom 
of God will be speedily and fully established by forces 
now at work in the world, and in contrast to the pessi- 

mistic view which despairs of any victory over evil unless 
God acts in a fresh and miraculous way, there is a realistic 
view of the coming of the Kingdom. It holds that in this 
world, through the Holy Spirit and the active zeal of Chris- 
tian people, the Kingdom of Christ may be advanced and 
the forces of evil be progressively overcome. However, it 
does not hold that the Kingdom in its perfection can come 
inthis world. First, let us look at this second statement. 

Why can we not expect the Kingdom in its fulness in 

this world? Because of sin in the world at large and be- 
cause of sin even in converted men and women. As long 
as there is sin in the world, we will have trouble. There 
can be no peace and universal love as long as there are 
those who oppose God and live for their own selfish in- 
terests. The Bible teaches us that good and evil will exist 
in the world until the end, wheat and tares will both be 
there in the harvest (Matt. 13:33-43). It is only when the 
tares have been separated from the wheat, when God has 
made the final separation of the good and the evil and has 
gathered the good into ‘‘the kingdom of glory,’’!° that ‘‘the 
righteous shine forth as the sun.” 

The Bible offers us no prospect of a complete world con- 

Version. But the Bible and Christian experience both show 


us that even if this did come about, the problem of evil. 


would not be solved. If every man, woman and child in the 
world were converted, we would still have imperfection and 
sin, for we would still be saved sinners, unable fully to 
know the will of God for human life or to live it. Our own 
experience with the other saints in the church make that all 
too evident. The Kingdom in its fulness cannot come until 





1According to our Shorter Catechism (Ques. 102), we are 
how in the Kingdom of grace, and pray for the hastening 
of the Kingdom of glory. 


God has perfectly transformed us into the likeness of Christ. 
We may and should grow more and more into his likeness 
while we are here upon earth, but perfection is the goal and 
not the experience of men this side of death. Here then is 
an element of pessimism in the realistic view. We do not 
look for perfection in this life and in this world. God him- 
self must act to complete our sanctification, and God him- 
self must act to bring this present evil world to an end 
and give us the perfect environment which will make it 
possible for us to live the life of perfect love and joy. 


The Kingdom Is Now 


But granting this realistic limitation—that it does not 
expect perfection in this world, the realistic view is never- 
theless an optimistic view of what may be accomplished for 
God in this world in establishing his kingdom. It believes 
that when Christ came preaching ‘‘the Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand,’ he also established his Kingdom. Unlike the 
Dispensational view which postpones the Kingdom until the 
coming age, it holds that the Kingdom is now present, for 
as Paul says, God has already transferred us from the 
power of darkness into the Kingdom of his dear Son (Col. 
1:13). The Kingdom is now present wherever men and 
women love and acknowledge the King, our Lord Jesus. It 
is a growing Kingdom, as pictured in the parables of the 
mustard seed and the leaven.11 History reveals its growth 
even in this present evil world. From a small company in 
Palestine, the subjects of King Jesus have now increased 
to many millions. They are scattered all over the world. 
Our boys have found them in the Pacific on islands whose 
very names they had not even heard before the war. They 
may not be perfect Christians, even as we are not; they may 
be blinded by sin and propaganda and self-interest as we 
often are. Yet they love the Lord Jesus and long for his 


11Dr. Scofield and his Dispensational followers are the only 
ones who interpret these parables as a growth of evil rather 
than the growth of good. 
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perfect Kingdom and desire to do his will. If there is to be 
a better world after the war, it will be betause they are 
living in it, for they with us have ideals and motives which 
are not of this world. 

This expansion of the Kingdom we believe to be in ac- 
cord with the purpose of God revealed to us in the Bible. 
He has revealed his purpose to “gather into one all things 
in Christ’? (Eph. 1:10), and we look forward to the day 
when “at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven and things in earth and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2:10-11). 
The goal may lie beyond the judgment day, but in accord 
with the Great Commission given the church (Matt. 28:18- 
20), and through the power of the Holy Spirit (Acts 1:8) 
the church in faith and hope has been engaged in the work 
of extending the Kingdom by bringing men and women 
to acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord and to pattern their 
lives after his. 


What Can We Hope for Today? 


Living in a period of world-wide pessimism and in a 
period when the Spirit of God is not as manifestly at work 
as he was in the days of our fathers, we are led to ask, 
What can we hope to accomplish for Christ in a day like 
this? What can we do towards building his Kingdom here 
in the world? 

In the first place, surely we can “build the Kingdom” 
as we bring men and women to acknowledge Jesus as 
Savior and Lord. This was the objective back of much 
of the work of our fathers and grandfathers, who pressed 
for world-wide missions and the evangelization of the world 
in their generation. Certainly we should not have any lower 
objective, and the present concern of our church for an in- 
crease in evangelistic effort is a good sign that we recog- 
nize this duty. The world-wide sweep of our evangelistic 
effort may be hindered at present by world conditions, but 
the need remains and is even more pressing now that the 
war is over. What is more, we hardly realize the need and 
challenge here in Our own land. We are too often con- 
tent to worship in our churches and delight in our own 
spiritual privileges when at least half the people of our 
land do not acknowledge the Lord Christ, and do not think 
the church worth their interests and efforts. Indeed, they 
look with a sort of contempt upon us who take some part in 
organized religion. Our churches do not touch the masses 
of the people today. The unsaved are not darkening the 
doors of our churches, and we as a church are doing almost 
nothing towards carrying the gospel to them. What are we 
going to do about it? Here is a field of activity in Kingdom 
building which will challenge the best that is in us. 


Obeying His Commandments 


In the second place, Jesus commanded his followers not 
only to make disciples of all nations, but also to teach them 
to ‘‘observe,’”’ (i. e., put into practice in their lives) all 
the things which he had commanded (Matt. 28:19-20). 
In other words, whether we think the world can be gov- 
erned by Christian principles or not, certainly it is the ex- 
press will of Jesus that his followers should organize their 
lives on Christian principles, ‘‘observing the things he com- 
manded.” 

One of the great criticisms of the church today is that 
it is not sufficiently Christian; that you cannot distinguish 
between a Christian life or family or organizatién and one 
which is decent and yet makes no pretension of being Chris- 
tian. It is said that the church and its members have be- 
come so worldly that they live in perfect ease and accord 
with non-Christians in this present evil world. This may 
be an over-statement, and: yet, is there not so much truth 
in it that it makes us uncomfortable? Just what is the 
noticeable difference between our lives and the lives of our 
decent friends and neighbors who make no pretense of re- 
ligion? Do they know that we are Christians? Do we 
know or care whether our neighbors are Christians or not? 


‘helped is the man in need. 
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Jesus summed up the law in the duty of loving God and man 
(Matt. 22:37-40). Are we practicing the law of love in our 
social relationships—in our relationship with our employees 
or employer, in our relationship with our felowmen in gen- 
eral? Before we answer “Yes” too readily, let us ask our- 
selves wherein is this Christian love manifested in our lives? 
What do we more than “‘the publicans and sinners’’? (Matt. 
5:46-47.) What about our attitude towards our fellow- 
men who may be of the Jewish or Negro race, or who today 
may be German or Japanese—is it Christlike? God help us! 
Too often we are living with no higher ideals or attitudes 
or life expressions than those decent men and women of 
our community who do not acknowledge Christ as Lord, and 
yet we claim to be Christians! Can we not hear the voice 
of Christ, ‘““Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that I say?”’ (Luke 6:46.) Do we seek.a field of 
activity in Kingdom-building? Let us start with ourselves 
and make it our endeavor to practice the things we profess, 
and then with humility and earnestness let us try to get our 
fellow Christians to observe in their lives the things which 
Jesus commanded. This will be no easy task. It is a man- 
sized job. And yet, is this not the sort of work he calls us 
to do? 


The Man in Need 


In the third place, there is a field of activity which may 
not be a direct building of the Kingdom, but is not unre- 
lated to it, for it is the kind of work the King did while he 
was here upon earth. Jesus was not content to serve only 
those who acknowledged him as Lord and became his loyal 
disciples. His activities flowed out to meet human need 
wherever he found it. He practiced what he taught in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, that the neighbor to be 
Surely, we who are his fol- 
lowers can do no less, 

For example, Jesus saw men who were hungry, and fed 
them. Following his example, the church has always felt 
an obligation to feed the hungry. But is not our work to- 
day even more far-reaching? Through the guidance of 
God men have now learned to prevent hunger through im- 
proving agriculture and through better systems of distri- 
bution. For this reason the church today sends out agri- 
cultural missionaries and in other ways is helping to pre- 
vent the necessity of soup kitchens for the starving. Is not 
the prevention of hunger a Christlike work in which Chris- 
tians may well engage? 

Jesus healed the sick, and through the ages the church 
has opened hospitals to minister to the sick and afflicted. 
But we today have learned to prevent disease. Is not 
this prevention of disease a Christlike activity worthy of 
the efforts of Christian men and women? 

Jesus came to save the publicans and sinners, and the 
church, following his example, has opened rescue missions 
to save those whom sin has brought to the gutter. But 
under the guidance of God we have come to see that slums 
are a breeder of the down-and-outs, that the dead-end 
streets which encourage sin and lead to the gutter do not 
have to exist, and that many boys and girls may be saved 
from the gutter by being given a chance to live under 
more favorable conditions with better opportunities of ex- 
pression. Is not such social welfare work a Christlike 
activity, worthy of the participation of Christian men and 
women? 

Of course, the Kingdom is not built simply by saving the 
bodies of men or by improving their living conditions. The 
subjects-of the Kingdom are those who acknowledge Jesus 
as Savior and Lord. At the same time two things may be 
said. First, many have been brought to a love and knowl- 
edge of Jesus through those whose lives incarnated the love 
and helpfulness of Jesus in ministering to human need. 
And, second, we may well ask ourselves if we, who pro- 
fess to be Christians, can be indifferent to sin here in the 
world, manifesting itself in injustice and unrighteousness 
among men. Must we not fight sin in society as well as in 
ourselves? 
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Faith Is the Clue 

But again we return to the cry, What can we hope to 
accomplish in a world like this? Would not Jesus answer, 
“According to your faith be it unto you”? (Matt. 9:29.) 
Many times Jesus could not do any mighty works because 
of their unbelief (e. g., Mark 6:1-6). Perhaps the same is 
true today. Men have so little faith in the present means 
of grace and the power of God that God cannot do much 
for them or through them. Today we would do well to pon- 
der Jesus’ answer to the poor father who cried out to him, 
“If thou canst do anything, have compassion on us and help 
us.” Jesus redirects his thought, saying to him, “If thou 
canst! All things are possible to him that believeth” (Mark 
9:22-23). 

What can we hope to accomplish for God in a world like 
this? If our hope and faith is in the loving power of the 
Father revealed by Jesus, then we may say, there is no 
limit to what we may expect to acomplish, except that we 
cannot reach perfection. But how many may be saved, how 
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greatly society may be transformed in accord with Christian 
ideals, to what extent the Kingdom may be established here 
and now, we cannot say. Of one thing we can be sure. 
God’s purpose for men is greater than we have yet dreamed. 
His power is beyond our comprehension. No matter how 
high our dream or how great our earnest petition for the 
advancement of his Kingdom, yet we may still cry out in 
praise with Paul: 

“Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto hfm be the glory in the church by 
Jesus Christ through all the ages, world without end! 
Amen.” (Eph. 3:20-21.) 


*First part of this article by the professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis of Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 
appeared last week. A pamphlet reprint of the article 
will be available at an early date. 








WHY BE GOOD? 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





“That ye may be sons of your Father 
who is in heaven.”’ Matthew 5:45. 


EVERAL REASONS for being good 
are mentioned by Jesus in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Hardly any 

one is altogether a bad reason, but only 
one is the best reason. 

There are bad reasons for being good, 
to be sure. In Matthew 5 Jesus calls 
attention to one of them, and later in 
his excoriation of the Pharisees he 
points out others. One bad reason 
for being good is in order to be 
praised. Whether this is itself a step- 
ping stone to something else (as when 
a man seeks a recommendation in order 
to get a job), or whether praise is 
sought for its own sake, to sniff the 
perfume of it as it were, the motive is 
selfishness and the goodness is a mere 
means to a selfish end. Once the end 
has been gained the goodness will evap- 
orate, as when a young man stops drink- 
ing just long enough to lure a girl into 
marriage, 

Another bad reason for being good is 
to cover up some sort of badness. A 
hypocrite is just such a person, His 
goodness is a mere front, totally unlike 
his real self, as uncomfortable as a false 
beard and no better as a disguise. 


ETTER REASONS for being good 
Jesus. sets forth either directly 


or by implication in Matthew 
chapter 5. One is smoothness and com- 
fort in social relationships. Loving 


those who love you is an excellent idea; 
Jesus did not mean to condemn it. He 
loved all who ioved him, did he not? 
If you do not love those who love you, 
their love tends to be hesitating, cool; 
it may even cease altogether. Gratitude, 
said a cynic, is a lively sense of favors 
to. come... .Love, it might. be-.said in 


BW eee ees erred Wie we tbele, 
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echo of that proverb, is a lively sense 
of love to be returned. To be loved, 
however, is by all means to be desired, 
and one who is good to others in order 
to keep warm and glowing their good- 
ness toward him, is acting in a way that 
will, without fail, increase the amount 
or the intensity of love in the commun- 
ity in which he lives. 

Another reason for being good is self- 
respect. You surely want to be better 
than the tax-collectors, Jesus exclaims. 
There is a value in moral fastidiousness. 
Just as a man takes pride in being clean, 
as a housekeeper may justly pride her- 
self on not letting her home look slip- 
shod and neglected, a man can take 
pride in not being morally dirty. 

Another reason is keeping up with 
accepted standards. The Gentiles (re- 
ferred to by Jesus in this connection) 
were the world’s leading people. It isa 
mistaken notion that the Gentiles were 
mere heathen, without any moral stan- 
dards at all. A knowledge of contem- 
porary pagan life and thought will show 
what a wrong idea that is. There were 
certain accepted standards of the re- 
spectable person, even more of the noble 
or distinguished person. Surely it is 
a good reason for being good, to wish 
not to sink to a lower level, to deter- 
mine not to disintegrate morally. In 
our own time society presents us with 
certain standards—not every one holds 
to them, to be sure, for we have modern 
equivalents of the publican; but men 
like Hull and Stimson in public life and 
many a leading citizen in private life 
hold and practice very high standards 
of ethics. There is no sense in revert- 
ing to savagery; such people give us a 
“mark to shoot at’ and imitation of 
the best people is no doubt a good rea- 
son for being good. 

.-Bnt..all-these: motives break down 
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sooner or later. 


General MacArthur is 
reported as saying to a friend after the 
Japanese surrender, refering to the 


same occasion when he was speaking so 


gandiloquently about “spiritual recru- 


descence,” that he felt like spitting in 


the Japanese envoys’ faces, but the dig- 
nity of the occasion forbade it. But 
suppose the dignity of the occasion did 
not forbid it? If all we have to up- 
hold our behavior is the motive of dig- 
nity, there will surely come a time when 
that motive wears thin. 


ESUS SET a higher motive than any 
J of these, so much higher that it 

cannot be mentioned in the same 
breath: “That ye may be sons of your 
Father.” To be like God—there is no 
higher reason for being good. We can- 
not see God except as he is revealed; 
and so the same motive may be put as 
Jesus, with characteristic modesty, did 
not put it: to be like Jesus. Christian- 
ity, said Bernard Shaw, is possible only 
in a nation of Christs. In other words, 
Christianity is posssible only where 
other people and all people have the 
same motives he had. And that is pre- 
cisely what the church is trying to 
achieve. Paul says to his converts, ‘‘My 
little children, of whom I am again in 
travail till Christ be formed in you.” 
To hold Christ before men so that they 
shall wish above all things to be like 
him, this is to inspire men with the 
best reason for being good. 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the Foreign Mission work 
of the Presbyterian Church, US, in 
Africa, Brazil and Mexico embraces: 

134 organized churches 

811 other places of worship 
70,823 church members 

1,548 Sunday schools 
58,198 Sunday school members 














By R.L.S8T.CLAR ° 
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EDITORIAL 





What the People Sing 


The first letter on page two this week 
raises questions about the publication 
and sale of hymnals which may be over- 
balanced by hymns and songs that are 
cheap in words, in theology, in music. 
It is a very difficult question to face and 
it is one that is not to be determined 
altogether by sales. Church publishers 
are always faced by the stark fact that 
unless they meet certain demands on 
the part of their clientiele they not only 
lose sales,"but, what is more, they lose 
the opportunity of rendering any serv- 
ice in that particular area of the 
church’s life. 

We hold no brief for shoddy hymnals; 
we refuse to advertise them; we glory 
in every evidence that the tastes of 
people are being raised; but we are 
convinced that much more is involved 
than simply the selling of published 
items. 

In the recent meeting of the Federal 
Council’s commission on worship one 
speaker told of incidents among the 
backcountry churches where purely (!) 
commercial publishers find a happy 
hunting ground for their abominable 
books which are sold under the name of 


OUTLOOK 


Christian hymnals. With high pressure 
sales and with an enviable knowledge 
of psychology, they sow certain isolated 
areas deep with their books and they 
mould the tastes and, to an appreciable 
extent, they mould the _ religious 
thought, of many people. They will pro- 
vide this paper with all the advertising 
we could carry if we were willing to 
accept it, but, along with off-brand Sun- 
day school literature, we decline to 
carry such advertising in our columns. 

Perhaps we shall come to the great 
day in our church when the religious 
education committee will erect a de- 
partment on church music to provide 
help in a part of our church’s life 
which is far more important than ques- 
tions about simple or complex orders 
of service or almost any other questions 
of worship. Southern Baptists and Pres- 
byterians, USA, among others, have 
such leadership for their denominations 
now. Whether or not the people sing— 
and what they sing—are items of the 
first water, 


A Footnote on Editorial Policy 


There have been no more painful dis- 
agreements in our publishing efforts 
during the past two years than those 
which have come from a fundamental 
misunderstanding of our editorial policy 
in serving our readers and in serving 
the church. Since there has been no re- 
cent misunderstanding this is an oppor- 
tune time to comment upon the policy. 

The crux of the matter is this: the 
editors of a paper must determine its 
policy; they must not let it be de- 
termined by what is sent to them 
by various churches, organizations, 
agencies or courts. There is a place for 
a house organ, but this paper does not 
propose to be one. That is to say, it 
will not allow its editorial and articles 
columns to be filled with propaganda, 
or “educational” matter, regarding good 
and worthy causes. 

This is not to suggest for one mo- 
ment that our concern for every con- 
gregation and for every agency and or- 
ganization in the church is not vital 
It is constant. Therefore, we propose 
to provide a paper week by week that 
is independent, in appearance and in 
fact, of any sort of institutional con- 
trol. In so doing we are convinced 
that we shall be rendering the best 
service to the agencies and to all con- 
cerned, for then we shall, as we do, 
consider them on the basis of news 
interest and merit; not because of some 
obligation which supersedes that of the 
editors’ obligation to their readers. 

Though much of the real news 
throughout the church is widely talked 
about, it has seldom been printed. We 
propose, as we are enabled to do so, 
to report these important happen- 
ings. The cooperation of many friends 
throughout the Assembly, of course, de- 
termines our ability to do that. The 
loyal help of many up to now has been 
deeply encouraging. 
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We like to believe that the head of 
that great institution in our * church 
who wrote us the following words re- 
cently, speaks for all those who now are 
our readers or who in time to come may 
join that elect company: 


> . Continue to do exactly what 
I an you are trying to do—take 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK and 
make it a great church paper. Let all 
propaganda for any cause, however 
worthy, be against the background of a 
great, worthwhile church paper. If a 
paper descends into a mere propaganda 
sheet it is not able to accomplish any- 
thing like what it can if it is, first of 
all, a great paper of the church.”’ 


GUEST EDITOR 


Food for Europe 





While we in America are preoccupied 
with reconversion and the relaxation 
of rationing and other controls 
Europe comes nearer every day 
to the starvation point. 


If far greater supplies of essential 
foods are not made available for Europe 
this fall it means “hunger and starva- 
tion for thousands” and “political and 
economic chaos for whole nations,’ ac- 
cording to a report by the OWI, dated 
September 15. From 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 tons of food ‘‘of wide variety” 
must be imported if ‘‘distress and con- 
tinued suffering’? are to be prevented 
and if ‘‘millions of people now suffer- 
ing from malnutrition and hunger” are 
to be able to help rebuild their home- 
lands. 


The “fierce energy” that was thrown 
into winning the war has now slack- 
ened. But, the London Economist for 
September 1 points out, there remains 
“the infinitely difficult task of consoli- 
dating victory in Europe this winter by 
preventing a collapse of the continent 
with a welter of hunger, disease and 
social upheaval. Do the governments 
suppose,” it asks, “that this colossal 
task can be done with less energy, clar- 
ity, and courage than the earlier and 
perhaps easier task of military victory?” 


How far short the available supplies 
are from meeting the need is shown 
by a statement by Roy F. Hendrickson, 
deputy director of UNRRA, in the New 
York Times of September 1. At that 
time total supplies, including machin- 
ery, clothing, etc., as well as food, were 
being received in the liberated coun- 
tries at the rate of 300,000 to 400,000 
tons monthly which were to be increased 
to 500,000 tons monthly when more 
shipping was available. These figures, 
it must be noted, do not include either 
Italy or Germany. But Italy, according 
to the OWI report, will need “much 
more” than the present military relief 
program will provide. General Bisen- 
hower informed the government on Au- 
gust 30 that the importation into Ger- 
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many of American food supplies will be 
“inescapable” to provide the ‘bare 
amount of food necessary to stave off 
malnutrition and diseases.’’ China is 
also in grave need. 

The Combined Food Board reported 
to the London meeting of the UNRRA 
council in August that wheat is the only 
basic foodstuff of which there is an 
adequate supply in the world. The 
deficit in fats, meats and sugar is far 
greater than for last year. European 
production as a whole is 10 per cent 
below the levels for 1935-37 and the 
poor facilities for transportation make 
it impossible to distribute properly what 
is available. The United States is the 
chief potential source of supply. 

The major need then is for food sup- 
plies. UNRRA has been so unsuccessful 
in securing supplies that it has had to 
lower from 2,650 to 2,000 the number 
of calories it had hoped to provide daily 
for its beneficiaries. In June Director 
General Herbert H. Lehman estimated 
the meat needs for the last six months 
of 1945 at 725,000,000 pounds. He has 
obtained deliveries on only 44,000,000. 

On September 18 President Truman 
issued a statement on relief in which 
he reported the shipments of food ‘‘to 
the paying governments and_ the 
UNRRA” which will be made during the 
last quarter of the year. It has not 
been possible to determine how much 
goes to UNRRA and how much to the 
“paying governments.’”’ The inadequate 
appropriations as yet available for 
UNRRA are an added difficulty in se- 
curing the needed food. The President 
stated that the supplies which the 
United States is sending abroad will 
“only . . sustain the diet of the lib- 
erated peoples, which remains below the 
minimum level of subsistence.’’ It ap- 
pears that even the inadequate supplies 
promised cannot be provided unless ra- 
tioning of meat, fats and sugar is con- 
tinued in this country. 

Canada is now rationing meat in or- 
der to send larger amounts abroad. But 
there are reports that it will soon be 
given up in this country. According to 
the article already quoted in the London 
Economist for September 1, ‘only ra- 
tioning in the United States could make 
a substantial difference” in the foods 
of which there is a world shortage. The 
“final issue,’’ the Economist concludes, 
is “a moral one—can the compulsions 
of peace be as great as those of war? 
Can the same energies and loyalties 
be mobilized for saving lives as for de- 
stroying them? It would be a poor com- 
mentary on the Allies’ energy and vision 
if after winning the war so brilliantly 
they were now to leave Europe to strug- 
gle hopelessly through the first winter 
of peace.” 

The Woman’s Home Companion for 
September reported that 84 per cent of 
American women approved the contin- 
uance of food rationing after V-J Day 
“as an aid to our former Allies.’’ Only 
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16 per cent objected to the continuance the sharp reduction in needs for the 


of rationing in order to help our Allies. 

On Sentember 1 Leslie B. Moss, execu- 
tive director of the Church Committee 
on Overseas Relief and Reconstruction, 
made public a letter to the State De- 
partment in which he declared his con- 
viction that ‘‘over 30,000,000 American 
Protestant church people” would ‘“al- 
most unanimously” favor the continu- 
ance of rationing in order to meet Eu- 
rope’s minimum food needs this winter. 

‘It is not within our province as 
churchmen,” said the letter, “to pre- 
sume to tell government agencies what 
steps are necessary to meet this crisis. 
We only say that in the name of hu- 
manity and for the future peace and 
security of the world, whatever can be 
done must be done, and promptly.’”’ Dr. 
Moss also pointed out that the United 
Council of Church Women in their con- 
vention have ‘‘voted so overwhelmingly 
as to be practically unanimous, their 
willingness to share with the people of 
Europe, even if it meant continued or 
even stricter rationing.”’ 

On September 18the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of 
Churches adopted a resolution, which 
reads in part: 

“Our hearts are deeply burdened at 
the prospect that millions of men, wo- 
men and children of liberated countries 
may suffer acutely from hunger and cold 
this coming winter. The cessation of 
war has brought with it the abrupt 
withdrawal of wartime controls in this 


country and the virtual end of ration- 
ing of foods. The end of lend-lease and 


armed forces coupled with record- 
breaking production of many foods in 
our own country places us in a position 
to devote unexpected quantities of food 
and other supplies to the relief of dire 
need overseas. 


“In accord with our _ resolution 
adopted May 15, 1945, we believe that 
Christians should continue to uphold by 
their conduct and spoken word the 
standard of voluntary sacrifice, if need 
be, that food, coal and clothing should 
be sent to war victims overseas. We 
are anxious to see the pledge of our 
President implemented. We would un- 
dertake to inform our government offi- 
cials of our continuing concern in this 
matter.”’ 


On September 22 the World Council of 
Churches in Geneva announced that it 
would greatly expand its relief organi- 
zation to distribute food and clothing in 
Europe because the Allies have not done 
“an adequate job’? and the breakdown 
in UNRRA’s program has become ‘one 
of the greatest scandals of wartime.” 
Roswell P. Barnes, acting general secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, 
said, without taking exception to Dr. 
Visser 't Hooft’s statement, in a press 
release of September 23, that ‘“‘the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches . . is con- 
vinced that public agencies must be 
supported despite criticism.’”’ He ex- 
pressed his conviction that our people 
believe that it is ‘‘our responsibility to 
give to the point of real sacrifice’ in 
order to provide ‘‘a much more ade- 
quate program of relief abroad.’’—In- 
formation Service, Published by the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
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Decatur, Georgia 
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Nineteen Mexican churches, 
from Fort Worth to San Benito 
(500 miles), and from Houston 
to Del Rio (375 miles) were 
represented when the fall meet. 
ing of Texas-Mexican Presby-. 
tery was held on the campus of 
Austin Seminary (left). Fran. 
cisco Rugerio, Bay City pastor, 
was elected moderator. Each 
church sent a special gift to 
help meet the expenses of the 
meeting. However, this money 
was set aside by the Seminary 
to open the endowment fund 
for its Spanish-Speaking De- 
partment. 













PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 


Applications for 1946-1947 session should be made now. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

















QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 
HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 

















FOR YOUR SON - - - 


Consider Pavidson College 


FOR A THOROUGH EDUCATION 
with , 
SOUND SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE 
John R. Cunningham, President 
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FEES INSURANCE . Be Ke 
Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive x 
obtainable, clear cut and free from technicalities. iG 7. ve 
That's why more than 130,000 have been sold in ™. 


Virginia alone. 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE / 


LICENSED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 
Home Office 
1300 W. Main St., Richmond 20, Va. 





CHURCH NEWS 


Appalachia Moderator Believes 
Synod Will Have 30 New Schools 

Apalachia Synoa will establish more 
than its quota of thirty new Sunday 
schools during the year if the newly 
elected moderator, James M. Carr, is 
upheld in his pledge. Dr. Carr is 
regional director of religious education 
for the synod. 

Lois Calhoun was introduced to the 
synod as its new Sunday school exten- 
sion worker at the recent Chattanooga 
meeting. 

Ben R. Lacy, president of Union The- 
ological Seminary and chairman of the 
Defense Service Council, reporting on 
the council’s work, stressed the im- 
mediate need for funds to continue aid- 
ing chaplains who are stationed in mili- 
tary hospitals and to help re-establish 
returning chaplains in civilian work. 

Thomas K, Young, Assembly’s mod- 
erator, emphasized four great challenges 
before the church: the establishment of 
500 new Sunday schools; the home mis- 
sions emergency fund, the addition of 
50,000 new members on profession of 
faith, and the contribution of large gifts 
to the church’s colleges. 

King College, the synod’s institution, 
came in for lavish praise during the 
meeting. Especially commended were 
generous endowment gifts made by the 
First churches of Knoxville, Bristol, and 
Kingsport. 








Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
every continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, 11th and 
12th. grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service mén™ may ‘enter at any time. 

te. on». Rex B-7,. Maxton, 
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ORL 


Keligtous 


At all bookstores o 


Che Westminster 


Box 506, Philadelphia 5, 


Pennsylyanic, 


Pastoral Work 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A valuable reference book on how the 
pastor can be of the greatest service to his parishioners. “One of 
the finest source books for the clergy in recent years. A must for 
every pastor's study.”—Cleveland Press. 

A Westminster Source Book for Ministers, $2.00 





The Christian Sacraments 


By HUGH THOMSON KERR. This splendid Source Book for Ministers 
shows how each of the sacraments fits into the broad scope of the 
Gospel, and holds many helpful suggestions for their observance in 
the life and worship of Protestant churches. 

A Pulpit Book Club Selection, $2.00 





GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 


By EMILE CAILLIET. The delightfully readable biography of one of 
the greatest of French scientists, who turned to God for the truth and 
solace he had always sought. “A superb interpretation.’’—Federal 
Council Bulletin. 383 pp., notes and index, $3.75 








The Two-Edged Sword 


By NORMAN F. LANGFORD. A volume of unique sermons, marked 
by keen understanding of human nature and of the tragedy of 
modern civilization. Based on Biblical sources, with illustrative mate- 
rial drawn from the Scriptures. A Pulpit Book Club Selection. $2.00 








The Bible Speaks 
to Our Day 


By GEORGE BARCLAY. The message of the Bible as it relates to these 
times, offering three solutions to man’s problems—Christian faith in 
God’s love, Christian standards of conduct, and Christian fellowship 
among all races. $1.00 





The Message of the 
New Testament 


By ARCHIBALD M. HUNTER. In which the New Testament is shown to 
be one book of many parts, all bound together by a single Gospel. 
“Fascinating . . . Every page has some concise expression of keen 
insight.”—Religion in Education, $1.00 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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The Influence of Christian Homes 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 


FOR OCTOBER 28 


II Tim. 1:1-6; 3:14-15; Titus 2:1-4, 11-12 


In a recent pamphlet on “The Chris- 
tian Home,” Julian Price Love reminds 
us that ‘‘volumes have been written on 
the influence of the Christian home. 
Some of them are sentimental, but 
hardly any of them are exaggerated.” 
Our Scripture passages this week em- 
phasize some of the values preserved 
in Christian homes and transmitted 
from one generation to the next. 


I. Faith in Jesus, II Tim. 1:1-6 


Timothy was a native of Lystra in 
Asia Minor. His mother and grand- 
mother were Jews; his father was a 
Gentile and a pagan. Converted by 
Paul on his first missionary journey, 
Timothy traveled with Paul on his sec- 
ond missionary journey and was closely 
associated with him on the third. He 
seems to have been with Paul during 
his imprisonment at Caesarea and dur- 
ing his first imprisonment at Rome. 
After Paul’s release, he was put in 
charge of the church at Ephesus. 

Paul’s second letter to Timothy was 
written to him here during the Apostle’s 
second imprisonment in Rome. With 
death staring him in the face, he writes 
to Timothy, urging him to be faithful 
in his ministry (the word is not used in 
our present day technical sense; we 
should rather say “in his service’’) to 
Jesus Christ. 


Salutation (1-2) 


The letter opens according to the 
usual form of that day: 

1. The Writer: ‘Paul by God’s will, 
an apostle of Christ Jesus, in fulfillment 
of the promise of that life which 
is found in union with Christ Jesus.” 
Paul claims at the end of his life, 
as he had at the beginning of his 
Christian mission, that his apostolic au- 
thority came directly from God and not 
from men. God had chosen him, be- 
cause he had promised life to the world, 
a life realized in Jesus Christ, and be- 
cause he needed him to tell men of that 
promise. Life is naturally emphasized 
by a man who is face to face with death, 
and is going to exhort Timothy to face 
it, too (2:11-13), but the thought is 
not only of life beyond the grave, but 
of a life which begins here and per- 
sists through death (cf. 1:10; I Tim. 
4:8). 

2. The Reader: Timothy, ‘‘my child” 
in the faith. 

3. The Greeting: “God the Father 
and Christ Jesus our Lord bless you and 
be merciful to you and give you peace.” 
Grace is the source of all our blessings 
in Christ, the unmerited favor of God, 
of which mercy is a partial manifesta- 
tion. Peace is the crown of all our 


blessings in Christ, the ultimate issue 
of that mercy which is the manifesta- 
tion of his grace. ‘‘Only in his letters 
to Timothy does Paul unite these three 
luminous terms. Elsewhere he speaks 
of grace and peace, but here he adds 
mercy, and these three together appear 
to include all that Paul could wish for 
Timothy (or anyone else) in this world 
and the next” (Erdman). 


Thanksgiving (3-5) 


Paul’s thanksgiving follows as a mat- 
ter of custom, but here as elsewhere 
has a peculiar Christian cast. 

“My first word must be to thank God, 
that God whom my forefathers wor- 
shipped, and whom I worship with a 
pure conscience . . ..” (Lock.) Paul 
calls Timothy’s attention to this fact 
because he wishes to strengthen Timo- 
thy’s determination to do likewise He 
is an old man now, and his earthly 
labors are ended. As he looks back 
upon his life, it is of inestimable value 
to him to know that he has ever lived 
up to the very best that he knew. Can 
we say that of our own life in the past, 
of our own life now? As we draw near 
toward the end of our life nothing else 
will matter so much; nothing will so 
poison our hapiness in later years as a 
bad conscience. 

“ . . . A thanksgiving which springs 
up in my heart, whenever I make men- 
tion of you, as I never fail to do night 
and morning in my prayers; for I have 
a yearning to see you once more, as I 
remember the tears you shed at our 
parting; if you could only come, my 
happiness would be complete.’”’ These 
words throw light on Paul’s devotional 
life. He prayed not only for his own 
wants, but for the wants of his friend 
(cf. II Corinthians 11:28-29). It re- 
veals also the warmth of his affections 
and the warmth of Timothy’s affection 
for him. Paul had many such friends, 
all bound to him with cords of steel. 

Paul thanks God for Timothy’s 
friendship, but even more for his faith 
in Christ. ‘And now I have a special 
ground of thankfulness in the recent 
reminder of the sincerity of your faith, 
a faith which you have inherited, for it 
dwelt first in your grandmother Lois, 
and in your mother Eunice; aye and I 
have had many and many a proof that 
it dwells equally with you.” This re- 
minder brings Paul to the real burden 
of his letter. 

As Spence has said: “It seems from 
the general tenor of the Epistle that 
Timothy was cast down deeply by the 
imprisonment of Paul. Timothy as well 
as the martyr himself, was conscious 
that the end of the great and glorious 
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career of his old master was at last 
come; and the heart of the young man 
sank as well it might under the pros- 
pect of having to fight the Lord’s battle 
at Ephesus, the famous center of Greek 
culture and oriental luxury, against 
enemies without and enemies within, 
alone and without the help of the great 
genius, the master mind, and the in- 
domitable courage of the man who for 
a quarter of a century had been the 
guiding spirit of Gentile Christianity, 
and his dear and intimate friend. So 
now Paul, persuaded that faith burned 
in his disciple’s heart with the old 
steady flame, but knowing, too, that 
he was dispirited and heavy-hearted, 
was minded, if possible, to cheer up the 
fainting heart, and to inspire it with 
fresh courage, to fight the Master’s 
fight, when he had left the scene.” 


The Charge 


Paul’s fundamental charge to Timo- 
thy is found in vs. 6—‘‘Stir up the gift 
of God which is in thee.’””’ The Greek 
word rendered ‘“‘stir up’’ literally means 
to kindle up, to fan into flame. The 
R. V. margin translates it, “stir into 
flame.” Lock says it means properly 
“to stir up smouldering embers into a 


living flame,” to ‘“‘keep at white heat.” 


Paul exhorts Timothy specifically to stir 
into flame the sift conferred upon him 
by the Holy Spirit at the time of his 
ordination, of which the laying on of 
hands was the outward symbol. But 
Chrysostom, the greatest preacher of 
the early church, brings the lesson home 
to us all) when he quotes in connection 
therewith I Thess. 5:19, ‘“‘Quench not 
the Spirit.’”’ After all, the spirit is 
bestowed upon all who believe in Christ. 
And it is in our hands either to quench 
this gift, or else to fan it into flame. 
How is it with us? Does the Spirit burn 
low in our lives, is the flame covered 
with cold ashes? What have we done 
to quench the gift of God which is in 
us? How can we fan it into flame. In 
Timothy’s case timidity was to blame 
and a predilection to take the easiest 
course. He shrank from ridicule and 
from laborious toil. Paul strikes at the 
root of Timothy’s trouble and it may 
be at our own, in the two exhortations 
which follow (beyond our present les- 
son): “Be not ashamed of the testi- 
mony of our Lord but suffer 
hardship for the gospel, according to 
the power of God.”’ 

Why should Timothy put aside his 
natural timidity, his natural slothful- 
ness, and stir up the gift of God which 
is in him? Paul gives a number of 
reasons, only the first of which is in- 
cluded in our present lesson: “I have 
been reminded,” says Paul, “of your 
genuine faith, a faith that was seen 
first in your grandmother Lois and in 
your mother, Eunice: I am sure it is in 
you also. For this reason I would re- 
mind you to rekindle the divine gift 
- . +. ‘If one has genuine faith in 
Christ, he cannot be ashamed to bear 
his witness for him; he must be willing 
to suffer hardship with the gospel. And 
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surely one ought to be stimulated by 
the example of his forbears. We think 
of our own heroic ancestors, many of 
whom suffered for the faith, and some 
of whom died rather than deny the 
faith, We have entered into their 
labors, surely we must pass the heritage 
on to our children. It was the faith 
that sustained our mother, our fathers, 
surely we ought not to be ashamed of it. 

Most men owe their faith in Christ to 
their fathers and to their mothers, as 
Timothy did. Their faith may grow 
dim, for the moment, but the chances 
are that it will burn again. It is a 
faith that opens to us the infinite re- 
sources of God’s grace and mercy and 
peace, and which carries with it the 
promise of life eternal. Who can esti- 
mate the influence of Christian homes 
where such faith is nourished and trans- 
mitted from one generation to the next? 


Il. A Knowledge of the Bible, 
Il Tim. 3:14-15 


Here Paul exhorts Timothy, whom he 
loves as his son in the faith, to abide 
in the things which he has learned, to 
hold on to the truths which he has 
learned and been assured of, knowing of 
whom he has learned them, and having 
been instructed in the Bible from child- 
hood. 

The Bible to which Paul refers is, 
of course, the Old Testament. But what 
he says of the Old Testament is doubly 
true of the New. The Holy Scriptures, 
says Paul, are able to make us wise 
unto salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

Salvation, as described in the New 
Testament, is a process begun here and 
completed hereafter. It includes de- 
liverance from fear, anxiety, sorrow, 
sin and death. But the faith in Jesus 
which secures such salvation needs to 
be nourished on the Bible. The scrip- 
ture is also profitable for teaching dis- 
ciples in the Christian way, for con- 
victing transgressors, for correcting 
false notions and evil habits, for guiding 
one in the paths of right conduct toward 
God and man (3:16). The divine pur- 
pose in providing such a means of grace 
in the scriptures is very distinctly 
stated. It is that every disciple may 
become a man of full stature in Christ 
Jesus, a man of God lacking in no gift 
or grace of the spirit, but in every aspect 
of spiritual life may be furnished com- 
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pletely for every form of Christian serv- 
ice (3:17)—or as put more simply in 
our text, that we may become wise 
unto salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

To sum up, the Bible does not claim 
to give us instruction in science or 
philosophy; it does not claim to give us 
the secret of material success; it does 
offer us the food that we must have, 
if we are to develop our moral and 
spiritual natures, if we are to have a 
character that is to triumph over the 
ills of life, and the evil embedded in 
our own nature; if we are to find sal- 
vation, deliverance full and free; if we 
are to know the joy of cooperating with 
God for the great purposes that he has 
at heart, if we are to enjoy the sort of 
fellowship with him that shall endure 
through all eternity. 

Most of us, like Timothy, learned to 
love the scripture first in our own home. 
In the end, the Bible must become our 
own possession, the book in which God’s 
word has come to our own heart. But 
it will always mean more to us because 
it was the Book which our parents 
revered and on which they built their 
life. Who can measure the influence of 
Christian homes where love for the word 
of God is kept alive and passed on from 
one generation to the next? 


Ill. A Good and Righteous Life 
Titus 2:1-4, 11-12 


Titus, who was a Greek by birth, is 
mentioned a number of times in the 
Pauline epistles, and always’ with 
marked approval. He was often a 
trusted messenger to the churches and 
worked in close cooperation with Paul. 
When Paul wrote the present letter 
Titus was his representative in Crete. 
In chapter 2, with which we are now 
concerned, the Apostle advises Titus re- 
garding the necesisty of moral instruc- 
tion. 


Note that Titus, as Paul’s representa- 
tive, is to speak the things which befit 
the sound doctrine to the various groups 
in the churches. It is implied that ‘‘the 
healthful influence of the teaching must 
depend to some extent on the discrimi- 
nation with which it is thus applied, 
just as a physician is effective not so 
much by a theoretical knowledge of 
medicine as by recognizing what medi- 
cine must be given to the particular 
patient and how and when.’”’ The in- 
struction is to be given to men and to 
women, to old and to young, to bond 
and to free—each group is to have its 
own appropriate instruction. Is this 
ideal being carried out in your own 
church? Many churches in recent years 
have discovered that some groups have 
been overlooked or  neglected—for 
example, the young married group. Or- 
ganizations erected for this group have 
proved popular and successful. 

Titus is instructed to teach not only 
the sound doctrine, but also the things 
which befit the sound doctrine, i. e., 
the moral conduct which befits the 
various group in the churches under his 
charge. 

The particular duties that follow are 
those which seemed to be called for in 
that day and time. The older men were 
to be sober (R. V., temperate), grave 
(dignified, we should say), and tem- 
perate (R. V., sober-minded—or as we 
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might translate it, self-controlled). This 
last quality is one which is enjoined by 
Paul again and again. ‘According to 
Plato it was one of the four cardinal 
virtues. It denoted control of the bodily 
appetites, but as used in the N. T. it 
implies complete self-mastery, a control 
of mind and of thought as well as of 
the body. It is enjoined upon old and 
young, upon ‘elders’ and upon ‘young 
women’ as well, and it is so often re- 
peated in this chapter as to form almost 
a keynote to its moral precepts (Erd- 
man). Older men are to be sound in 
faith, in charity (or love) and in 
patience. Faith must not be half- 
hearted; love must not wax cold, 
patience must not give way. 

Older women are to be reverent in 
their demeanor (R. V., not false ac- 
cusers), slanderers (R. V., given to gos- 
sip or scandal), not given to much wine. 
(What would Paul say about the house- 
hold bars, the cocktail parties, so com- 
mon today?) 

Young women were to be taught to 
be sober, to love their husbands, to love 
their children, to be discreet (what was 
the need of this injunction, do you sup- 
pose?), chaste, keepers at home (R. V., 
‘“‘workers at home’’—are young women 
tempted to neglect their homes today?), 
good (R. V., kind), obedient to their 
own husbands (R. V., in subjection to 
their own husbands) that the word of 
God be not blasphemed. 

Young men were to be sober minded, 
i. e., self-controlled, with mastery over 
their appetites and energies. For young 
men, however, example is much more 
valuable than precept, so Paul’s exhorta- 
tion to Titus to teach the young men 
turns at once to an exhortation to be 
what he wishes them to be. 

In general, the ideals which Paul sug- 
gests for old and young, men and 
women, are the same that we need to 
inculcate today. What changes would 
you make? What other ideals would 
you add? 

But the point which bears most 
closely on our theme is Paul’s clear 
recognition of the fact that moral stand- 
ards are usually set by people of mature 
years. Thus older women are exhorted 
to be reverent in character, etc., ‘“‘that 
they may train the young women to love 
their husbands.’”’ So also Titus was 
to show himself a pattern of. good 
works (vs. 7). 

Woodrow Wilson, when president of 
Princeton, once said to a gathering of 
alumni, “You ask us why we do not 
make more out of your sons. I will 
tell you why: it is because they are 
your sons.” 

Moral standards are caught by con- 
tagion in the home. Who can estimate 
the influence of a Christian home in the 
building of moral character? 


So long as there are homes to which 
men can turn 
At close of day, 
So long as there are homes where chil- 
dren are, 
Where women stay, 
If love and loyalty and faith be found 
Across these sills, 
A stricken nation can recover from 
Its greatest ills. 


So long as there are homes where fires 
burn 
And there is bread, 
So long as there are homes where lamps 
are lit 
And prayers are said, 
Although a people falters through the 
dark 
And nations grope, 
Wth God himself back of these little 
homes 
We still can hope. 
—Grace Noll Crowell. 
Used by permission of Harper & Bros. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

George H. Vick, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
accepted a call to the First church, 
Charleston, W. Va., and expects to be- 
gin his work there November 18. 

Lawrence I, Stell, Mexico, Mo., has 
been dismissed at his request to Florida 
Presbytery in order to accept a call to 
the First church, Tallahassee. As of 
October 15 his address is 311 East 
Park. 

Charles E. S. Kraemer, Leland, Miss., 
has been called to the First church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Joseph Hopper from Marion, Va., to 
Okolona, Miss. 

James L. McGirt, formerly at Old 
Hickory, Tenn., has been installed as 
pastor at Sardis, Miss. 

Albert Joseph McCartney, longtime 
pastor of the Covenant-First Presby- 
terian (USA) church, Washington, 
D. C., will become director of the Chi- 
cago Sunday Evening Club beginning 
January 1. This club is a non-sectarian 
organization which brings to Orchestra 
Hall, Chicago headquarters, distin- 
guished speakers from all parts of the 
world. 

W. Folston Christopher, of Los An- 
geles, has been named secretary of 
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young people’s work of the Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 
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Robert C. Pooley, Jr., from Brooklyn 
to Ch. R. P. SFPE, Fort Mason, Calif. 

William A. McIlwaine from Fort Cus- 
ter, Mich., to Huntsville, Texas. 

Archie ©. Ray has completed his 
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active service in the Navy Chaplaing 
Corps after twenty-two months’ duty ip 
the South Pacific. He is now at 423 
Tift Ave., Tifton, Ga. 


Carl May from Fort Oglethorpe, Ga, 
to Ch. ORP, NAB, Norfolk, Va. 


Charles L. Brown from APO, New 
York, to 620 State Street, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
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